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KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Nature of Truth. Harold H. Joachim. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

1906. Pp. 182. 

Of all the animals that creep and breathe upon the earth man is the 
most iconoclastic — because he is also the most iconoplastic. He is ever 
engaged in forming ideals for his delectation and worship, and continu- 
ally discovering his worship to be idolatry and shattering his own crea- 
tions. 

The reason for this absurdly wasteful procedure is always the same. 
The ideal has been constructed, the idol has been set up, too uncritically. 
Too little care has been devoted to the foundations of the ideal to build 
upon them an enduring structure. The requirements which an ideal 
must satisfy have been ignored. Yet these requirements are simple. 
They may be formulated as follows: 

1. The ideal must be attainable by a thought which starts from our 
actual human standpoint. 

2. When constructed it must be relevant to actual human life. 

3. The ideal must be realizable by the development of man's actual 
life. 

4. Yet it must have ' independent ' authority over actual human life. 
Or, more briefly, the ideal must (a) be an ideal for man, and yet (b) have 
authority over man. 

Unless the first condition is complied with, it is evident that the ideal 
will be the arbitrary creation of a fancy which uses the actual only as a 
jumping-off place into cloudlands and dreamlands. And any ideal, which 
is arrived at thus per saltum, is bound to reveal its illusory nature so soon 
as an attempt is made to get back from the ideal to the actual, i. e., to 
apply the ideal to human life. We then find that we can not get back 
from the standpoint of the ideal; with its glamour in our eyes the actual 
seems hideous and distorted, alien and unintelligible. Whereat, enraged, 
we may feel tempted to pronounce it radically false and vicious and to 
build out our ' ideal ' into a veritable paradise of fools. 

Unless the second condition is complied with, our ideal becomes non- 
functional, and therefore really meaningless. A real ideal for man must 
be applicable to the world of man's experience. An ideal which is not so 
applicable is no ideal for man, even though it might entrance angels and 
redeem absolutes. And clearly an ideal which has been reached by a 
jump is pretty certain to prove thus inapplicable. As it was not reached 
by a gradual approach from the actual, it can not return to the actual 
world and enlighten its gropings. It owed its being to invalid fancy; 
it owes its application to an irrational fiat. 

Unless the third condition is complied with the ideal loses its com- 
pelling power. The impossible is no source of obligation, no center of 
attraction; nor is it rational to aim at its attainment. The notion that 
an ideal would not be an ideal if it were realizable is a false inference 
from the fact that ideals are progressive, and expand as actuality ap- 
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proaches the level of what once seemed the ideal. It overlooks the fact 
that throughout this whole process the ideal has to be conceived as essen- 
tially realizable. If this belief in its possibility failed us, our devotion 
would at once be stultified. 

It is, however, to the fourth condition that the other three have usu- 
ally been sacrificed. Ideals have been unnaturally projected into a non- 
human sphere, they have been rendered inefficacious and impossible by 
being dissociated from human life, in order to guarantee their inde- 
pendence and to enhance their authority. That this procedure is self- 
defeating has already been explained. It may be shown also to rest on 
radically false conceptions of the authority and ' independence ' of ideals. 
Their ' authority ' must not be conceived as imposed on man ; it must be 
freely constituted and recognized by him. Nor can their ' independence ' 
be conceived as absolute; it can not mean absence of relation to human 
life. It can at most be relative, a tentative simplification of the actual 
facts, an exclusion of this or that unimportant circumstance, of this or 
that discrepant desire, of this or that discordant claim. But to set up 
an ideal wholly independent of terrestrial conditions, human psychology 
and individual claims, to argue that because experience shows that some 
such features may be set aside, all may in a body be excluded a priori, 
seems merely to exemplify the fallacy of ' composition.' It should never 
be forgotten that in any actually working ideal the ' independence ' is 
functional, and strictly limited to the sense and extent which efficacy 
requires. 

I 

These reflections have not been wholly inspired by Mr. Joachim's in- 
teresting and instructive essay, but they find in it abundant illustration. 
It is always an affecting spectacle to behold the good man conscientiously 
practising the idol-breaking art upon the idols of his soul, but the total 
failure of Mr. Joachim's investigation of the nature of truth, which he 
himself confesses in such handsome terms (pp. 171-180), might have been 
predicted by any one who had examined the functioning of human ideals. 

Mr. Joachim has courted failure by the fundamental assumptions 
which pervade his ideal of truth. 

1. He has assumed that the ' critical ' question is out of date. No- 
where does he betray any consciousness of the need for asking, " How 
can I know all this that I have assumed? How are the facts assumed 
compatible with my knowing them ? " He has not in consequence raised 
the question how his ideal was arrived at. 

2. He has thereby been enabled to assume an impossible standpoint, 
without realizing until it was too late that nothing could be said from it 
that was in the least degree relevant to the facts of human life. As- 
suming that ' the nature of truth ' concerned ' the character of an ideally 
complete experience,' and not the actual procedures of human minds, he 
inevitably lays it down that " there can be one and only one such experi- 
ence: or only one significant whole, the significance of which is self-con- 
tained in the sense required. For it is absolute self-fulfillment, absolutely 
self-contained significance, that is postulated; and nothing short of abso- 
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lute individuality— nothing short of the completely whole experience — 
can satisfy this postulate. And human knowledge, not merely my knowl- 
edge or yours, but the best and fullest knowledge in the world at any 
stage of its development — is clearly not a significant whole in this ideally 
complete sense. Hence the truth is — from the point of view of the 
human intelligence — an ideal, and an ideal which can never as such, or 
in its completeness, be actual as human experience." 1 

3. Having assumed such an ideal, he is compelled to abstract as far as 
possible, from everything human, real and concrete. But ultimately 
this abstraction proves impracticable, and when at last his conception of 
truth is brought into contact with the fact of human error, its breakdown 
is as irretrievable as it was inevitable: for it is the collapse into its in- 
terior emptiness of the bubble of a false ideal under pressure from the 
real it had scouted. 

That Mr. Joachim has really made all these assumptions can be 
made plain in his own words. Thus, (1) he describes on p. 178 his 
assumption of the standpoint : " That the truth itself is one and whole 
and complete, and that all thinking and all experience moves within its 
recognition and subject to its manifest authority; this I have never 
doubted." Perhaps if he had been more willing, not necessarily to doubt, 
but at least to examine, this assumption, he would not have been forced 
to doubt so much in the end. For it was decidedly uncritical thus to 
rule out the question of whence came the features in the ideal he pos- 
tulated. It was also by definition that he ruled out the conception of 
truth as a human ideal. Hence it was quite superfluous to state in the 
preface that he was not going to discuss the humanist conception of 
truth. He could not : from his point of view the humanist position 
was invisible, and was bound to seem ' a denial of truth altogether.' 

From Mr. Joachim's standpoint human knowing could not possibly 
appear as anything but an inexplicable falling away from the serenity, 
purity and perfection of ' the Ideal,' as ' unreal abstractions ' which it is 
his duty 'to do his best to discredit' (p. 59). Or, as he says more fully 
(pp. 167-8), " The differences of this and that knowing mind — a fortiori, 
the confused mass of idiosyncrasies which together distinguish this ' per- 
son ' or ' self ' from that — are recognized only to be set aside and, if 
necessary, discounted. They are accidental imperfections, superficial 
irregularities, in the medium through which truth is reflected; limita- 
tions in the vessels through which knowledge is poured. They are, so 
to say, bubbles on the stream of knowledge; and the passing show of 
arbitrary variation, which they create on the surface, leaves the depths 
untroubled — a current uniform and timeless. My and your thinking, 
my and your self, the particular temporal processes, and the extreme self- 
substantiation of the finite ' modes ' which is error in its full discordance : 

1 Pp. 78-9. The ideal described is clearly not an ideal for man. And, 
naturally, Mr. Joachim finds the resources of human language inadequate to 
describe it. Cf. p. 83, n., where he declares that though he calls it ' experi- 
ence,' the word is ' unsatisfactory,' and that he uses it only because ' God ' 
would be ' misleading,' and ' the Absolute ' and ' the Idea ' have become bywords. 
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these are incidents somehow [ !] connected with the known truth, but 
they themselves and the manner of their connection are excluded from 
the theory of knowledge." 

The theory of knowledge, then, ' studies the known truth qua timeless 
and universal' (p. 168), and the judgments of science can not be "con- 
cerned with the concrete thinking of the individual mind qua ' this ' or 
' that,' qua differentiated by the idiosyncrasies developed through its 
particular psychological history" (p. 93), 'in all the accidental and con- 
fused psychical setting' (p. 115). 

Or lastly and most frankly (p. 118), "I do not inquire how the logi- 
cian can pass from the ' psychological individual ' to the ' logical subject,' 
from this actual thinking (with all its psychical machinery and particular 
setting) to the thought which claims truth as affirming universal mean- 
ing. The logician, I am convinced, never really starts with this indi- 
vidual thinker in the sense supposed; and, if he did, the passage from 
this psychological fiction to the subject of knowledge would be impossible." 

It is clear that Mr. Joachim at any rate has never started with ' this 
individual thinker,' but equally so that he never gets to him. He has 
assumed his ' logical ' standpoint, and never doubts, even when it proves 
unworkable, that the discrepancy of psychical fact is mere irrelevance 
and confusion. "We have been demanding all along," he says (p. 82), 
"an entire reversal of this attitude" (of starting from the actual). "In 
our view it is the Ideal which is solid and substantial and fully actual. 
The finite experiences are rooted in the Ideal. They share its actuality 
and draw from it whatever being and conceivability they possess. It is 
a perverse attitude to condemn the Ideal because the conditions under 
which finite experiences exhibit their fragmentary activity do not as such 
restrict its being, or to deny that it is conceivable, because the conceiva- 
bility of such incomplete expressions is too confused and turbid to apply 
to it." 

II 

What, then, is this standpoint of the Ideal? Page 76 tells us that 
" Truth in essential nature is that systematic coherence which is the 
character of a significant whole. A ' significant whole ' is an organized 
individual experience, self-fulfilling and self-fulfilled. Its organization 
is the process of its self-fulfillment, and the concrete manifestation of its 
individuality." 

Brave words, if only the standpoint of the ' the Ideal ' could be main- 
tained, and the ' individual thinker ' be wholly dismissed from the in- 
quiry! Unluckily he can not. 

The tree of knowledge can not be guarded against human profanation, 
even in the logician's paradise, once it is ' somehow ' revealed to man. 
Nay, the logician is ultimately driven out by the diabolical machinations 
of ' the dual nature of human experience,' which has ' its universality and 
independence and yet also its individuality and its dependence on per- 
sonal and private conditions' (p. 29). "Truth, beauty, goodness are 
timeless, universal, independent structures; and yet also it is essential to 
them to be manifested in the thinking of finite subjects, in the actions 
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and volitions of perishing agents " (p. 163). They " appear in the actual 
world and exist in finite experience . . . and their life (at least on one 
side of itself) is judgment, emotion, volition — the processes and activities 
of finite individuals. Truth, if it is to be for me, must enter into my 
intellectual endeavor," however ' independent ' it is ' of the process by 
which J come to know it ' (p. 21). 

No wonder 'human experience' is 'paradoxical' (p. 23), and in the 
end its ' dual nature ' is too much for ' the Ideal.' It has no room for 
error ; and yet error inexplicably exists. Thus error becomes the ' declara- 
tion of independence ' of the finite, something utterly ' unthinkable ' 
' where that which declares is nothing real and nothing real is declared ' 
<p. 163). 

And so ' the ideal ' of ' coherence ' ' suffers shipwreck at the very en- 
trance of the harbor' (p. 171). "It must render intelligible 'the dual 
nature of human experience ' " (p. 170) ; it fails to meet ' demands ' 
which 'both must be and can not be completely satisfied' (p. 171). And 
so the whole ' voyage ends in disaster, and a disaster which is inevitable ' 
(P. m). 

It would be ungenerous in those who declined to commit themselves 
to the ill-found craft which Mr. Joachim has gallantly navigated to fore- 
doomed failure to crow over this catastrophe ; but it is permissible to point 
out ivhy it was inevitable from the first. 

The whole ideal, despite its protestations of ' concreteness ' and aspira- 
tions towards a ' self-fulfilling individuality,' rested all along on an un- 
justified abstraction from the most essential features of the only knowl- 
edge and truth we are able or concerned to attain and examine. As 
Professor Stout says, 2 " The only knowing with which we are primarily 
acquainted is knowing on the part of individuals, of empirical, historical 
selves." All actual truth is human, all actual knowing is pervaded 
through and through by the purposes, interests, emotions and volitions of 
a human personality. Mr. Joachim had no right to treat these facts as 
distorting disturbances: they are the roots of the tree of knowledge. He 
had no right to treat knowledge as if it were impersonal : the ' personal 
equation ' is never really eliminated even in science, and in philosophy 
the attempt to abstract from its all-pervasive influence stands self-con- 
demned. He had no right to assume that to take our knowledge in its 
full concreteness would be fatal to its ' objectivity ' ; he should have 
studied how men proceed from individual judgments to social agreements 
about truth, and ultimately construct ideals which are intended to guide 
our aspirations, but are at once bereft of their significance when they lose 
touch with human knowing. 

Mr. Joachim has had, of course, to pay the penalty of these uncritical 
assumptions. He has failed to describe anything at all resembling the 
actual processes of human knowing. He has failed equally to portray 
the operations of science. He has failed even to render his abstract ideal 
self-supporting: it crumbles under its own weight; for all its claim to 

* Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1905-6. 
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absoluteness it possesses no authority ; for all its aspiration to ' coherence ' 
it does not cohere, even in itself. 

These defects, moreover, are closely intertwined. Because he has 
assumed the absolute standpoint and abstracted from the personal context 
of every judgment, he can never seize the actual meaning of any judg- 
ment. He can not see that it lies in the use of the judgment, in its rela- 
tion to a cognitive end, in its adjustment to a particular case, in its satis- 
faction of a need. By ignoring (what is obvious from the opposite point 
of view) that meaning depends on purpose and demands application, he 
has restricted himself to potential meaning, and moves in a world of 
impotent phantoms. It is only in such a phantasmagoria of depersonal- 
ized, hypostasized abstractions that truth can appear timeless and unalter- 
able, that judgments can hear meaning in isolation (p. 90), and are pos- 
sessed of a 'truth' which they 'affirm' and 'demand' (p. 108-9), that 
thoughts move and live and expand out of space and time (p. 176). 

Ill 

The truth is that the ' concrete universal ' of Hegelism is in no respect 
what it pretends to be. It is not concrete, because it is a rank abstrac- 
tion, having manifestly abstracted from the process of knowing which it 
claims to represent. It is not a true universal, because it is not partic- 
ular and repels particulars as irrational and confusing. Whereas the 
' universale ' which are really functional and are used in actual knowing 
are always particulars, i. e., they are applied to a ' this ' in a ' here ' and 
' now.' Hence the Hegelian ' universal ' never occurs either in ordinary 
or in scientific knowing. The ' universals ' (' laws ') of the sciences live 
only in their application to particular cases; they try to formulate the 
habits of things, and are intended to be rules which guide us in our 
treatment of them. It is, therefore, the less important half of the truth 
to assert (p. 110) that ' scientific thought moves in universals ' and that 
"in the science of botany a judgment of perception like 'this tree is 
green' finds, as such, no place." For the universals are applied uni- 
versals, and the science of botany would be valueless if it did not deal 
with the behavior of particular trees, and it would not value the more 
abstract judgments if they did not show their 'pragmatic' power by 
applying to a greater number of 'particulars.' Our scientific procedure 
gives no sanction whatever to the notion that universals which can not 
be applied have any value. 

The Hegelian ' universal,' however, not merely misrepresents the scien- 
tific ' law ' ; it no less distorts our vision of the ' particular.' An abstrac- 
tion itself, it constructs the bogey of 'the individual mind,' presumably 
in order that something more monstrous than itself may deter us from 
acknowledging plain facts. But its ' individual mind ' is a figment, 
formed by expunging all values from the concrete mind. In actual minds 
the values are all present, as psychical facts, with the ideals and the 
idiosyncrasies, all capable of contributing harmoniously to the conserva- 
tion of the individual life. There is no occasion or temptation, there- 
fore, to oppose ' particular ' to ' universal,' and to reject any of the mind's 
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actual contents as ' accidental,' ' irrelevant ' or ' confused.' For one, that 
is, who really starts from the 'finite experiences.' But it is only an 
amiable delusion of Mr. Joachim's to imagine that he has tried to do so 
(p. 115). His assumption of 'the ideal' has really incapacitated him 
from describing human experience as it is. He has in reality dissevered 
it into a part which is (to his thinking) superhuman, and another which 
is despicable, if not bestial. But the two will not cohere, nor even come 
into contact, and between them his theory of knowledge founders. 

In other words, Mr. Joachim has contrived to reopen an old wound 
that was never really healed. In every absolutist theory of knowledge, 
when it is really thought out to the end, there is and must be a dualistic 
chasm gaping between the ' human ' and the ' absolute ' aspects of truth. 
Across this chasm there is no bridge; but the mystic often fancies that 
he can be wafted across it on the wings of desire. Mr. Joachim is too 
sceptical and too honest to play such tricks, but the old mistakes have 
conducted him to the old impasse. Once more the ideal has been severed 
from its roots in the real; once more it has been incited to transcend our 
experience; once more it has refused to return to earth and to redeem it. 
It is vain to protest (p. 62) that ' a universal is not another entity exist- 
ing alongside of its particulars.' He himself has made it such, by re- 
fusing to conceive it as human and as humanly inhabiting them. 

If he will not conceive the universal as a human instrument, as exist- 
ing in and for its use, if he will insist that it must be ' independent,' it 
must be so exalted as to lose all real significance for us. Thus the old 
Aristotelian protest against the Platonic idea has still to be reiterated 
against the Hegelian universal. If it holds aloof from human knowing, 
it manifestly fails, because it becomes a vain duplication, which has no 
meaning or interest for us: if it essays to deal with human knowing, it 
becomes an inhuman monster which tries to absorb the human and, still 
more manifestly, fails, and then revenges itself by abusing and depre- 
ciating us. In neither case can the human and the ideal be harmoniously 
combined, or their 'duality' overcome. But this duality was produced 
by the initial assumption of a non-human standpoint; if the inquiry had 
commenced by investigating how ' truths ' are verified and errors detected, 
no ' duality ' need ever have arisen to bar the way. 

IV 

I have devoted myself so far to the discussion of Mr. Joachim's stand- 
point, partly because strict scrutiny of fundamentals is what philosophy 
at present stands in need of most, partly because it really implies the 
highest praise that could be bestowed on Mr. Joachim's essay. For it 
means that having assumed his standpoint, he has worked out its implica- 
tions with consistency and rigor to the bitter end. Indeed, it seems to 
me that of all the writers of the Hegelian school he has most firmly 
grasped their central problem, most honestly faced their difficulties, most 
clearly shown what their doctrines really mean and to what they really 
lead. That his conclusions should be welcome to all (or even to any) of 
the members of the school is not, perhaps, to be expected; but it is no 
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slight service to philosophy to have set the issue in so clear a light. Other 
philosophers, who stand remote enough to enjoy the light of Mr. Joachim's 
criticism without being scorched by its fire, will appreciate that service at 
its true value. The humanists, in particular, will derive much instruc- 
tion from the uncompromising and almost inhuman expression Mr. 
Joachim has given to an attitude diametrically opposed to theirs. They 
will note with satisfaction how close is the parallel, and how complete the 
antithesis, between him and them on all essential points, and regard this 
as testimony to the inner consistency of rival views whose divergence 
springs from different answers to the same question. They will rejoice 
that Mr. Joachim has unequivocally said a multitude of things they had 
long suspected their opponents of believing, and desired to see stated in 
cold print. Nor will they have any reason to regret the negative out- 
come of Mr. Joachim's labors. On the contrary, the more extensively it 
is recognized as the final breakdown of intellectualistic attempts to ex- 
plain ' how knowledge is possible ' without regard to the actual function- 
ing of knowledge in human life, the better they will be pleased. 

In view of the fundamental value of Mr. Joachim's work it seems 
ungracious to allude to secondary blemishes. But it is not easy reading, 
and the author has provided no analysis of the argument and only a 
scanty index. It is a pity that instead of starting from the simplest 
form of the ' correspondence-with-reality ' view of truth, he has altogether 
omitted to mention it. For it is in its sensationalistic form, as referring 
thoughts to the test of perceptions, that this view is most plausible and 
least inadequate. Indeed, apart from ulterior interpretations, it is plainly 
descriptive of processes which actually occur in our knowing, and is not 
so much false as incomplete. Again, one feels that the most consistent 
attempt to work out the notion of the ' independence ' of reality on intel- 
lectualistic lines, viz., that made by Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. G. E. 
Moore, is rejected rather than refuted on pp. 51-5. At any rate, the 
objections urged against the theory seem to press equally upon that to 
which, in spite of its collapse, Mr. Joachim remains attached: the funda- 
mental assumption is the same for both, viz., that experiencing ought not 
to make a difference to the facts; so is their fundamental difficulty, that 
of getting this ' independent ' truth into relation with human minds after 
it has been postulated. 

This, indeed, would seem to be the conclusion of the whole matter: 
when we find the logic of Mr. Joachim and Mr. Russell failing just where 
that of Mr. Bradley had failed, and just where its failure was predicted, 3 
when we find logicians plunging deeper and deeper into the quicksands 
of scepticism, when inference becomes a ' paradox ' and a mystery com- 
parable with those of theology, when our reasoning has to be treated 
as either ' irrational ' or extra-logical, and when we contrast the fact to 
which Professor A. W. Moore has justly drawn attention,* that all the 
time our actual knowledge ,is growing and progressively ameliorating the 

3 Cf. ' Humanism.' p. 48. 

4 ' The Functional versus the Representational Theory of Knowledge in 
Locke's Essay,' Ch. 1. 
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lot of man, is it not high time that we should stop and bethink ourselves 
of a possible alternative to a course which is both fatal and ridiculous? 
Has not the time come when Kant's ' Copernican change of standpoint ' 
might at last be put through seriously, and when truth, instead of being 
offered up to idols and sacrificed to ' ideals,' might at length be depicted 
in her human beauty and simplicity? 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

II seniimento imperialista. Giovanni Amadori Virgilj. Milan : Sandron. 

1906. Pp. xxii -h 340. 

In this volume the author attempts a ' psychosociological ' study of 
the imperialistic tendency manifested in the German and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. The aim of the study is simply to present in full detail the 
actual sources and factors, economic, political and emotional, which make 
the phenomenon of imperialism what it is. 

In an introduction an analysis of ' collective mentality ' and a descrip- 
tion of the author's method are given. Considerable preliminary atten- 
tion is given to the relation between individual and social ideas and 
' energies.' The body of the special study falls into three parts : (I.) The 
essence of imperialism, as a phenomenon; (II.) The causes of imperial- 
ism ; (III.) The power of imperialism. 

What merits the attention of the psychologist in this work, whose 
theme belongs to the sociologist, is the purely psychological form of de- 
scription and analysis. The author uses the traditional trinity of feeling, 
idea and will together with Eibot's concept of ' affective logic ' as criteria 
for distinguishing social factors and types of social activity. The 
elaborations indulged in may strike the reader as superfine and unneces- 
sary, in so far as explaining the nature of the imperialistic tendency is 
concerned. These may well be pardoned, however, when one notices the 
keen descriptions of the really important factors, such as the Teutonic 
temperament, the growth from nationalism through racialism to an as 
yet unattained humanism, the changes in ethical and religious concepts, 
and so on. 

The writer describes the general tendency of imperialism thus : 
" Firstly there arises the simple desire of empire, then the concept of 
altruism (as an affective logical reinforcer or justification), and, finally, 
the concept of religion appears" (p. 68, etc.). Each stage is induced by 
special causes, both intellectual and economic. Imperialism is the op- 
posite of socialism, being the feudal idea in a new form. Inasmuch as 
so many politicoeconomical factors are involved in demonstrating these 
conclusions, detailed criticism would be out of place here. The author's 
facts and theories about the social mind, however, have considerable 
interest for the psychologist, while the analyses of ethical problems arising 
in and through imperialism are highly suggestive to the ethicist. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 



